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Economic Reform in the Church 


A striking “plea for economic reform in the Church of 
England,” signed by 85 leading clergy and laymen has 
recently been issued under the title Men, Money and the 
Ministry. The signatories include 13 bishops ; other well- 
known clergy, such as Canon Barry and Canon Raven; 
and 23 laymen, among whom are Lord Sankey, Ernest 
Barker, professor of political science at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, A. D. Lindsay, vice-chancellor at Oxford University, 
and J. H. Oldham. The statement finds that while there 
are many reasons for “the disappointing fruits of the 
church’s prayerful and strenuous efforts,” an important 
element in the situation is the fact that “much in the insti- 
tution—qua organization—does not command moral assent 
either within the church or without. . . . The industrial 
worker may often honor and even revere the priest of his 
parish, but he turns away from the institution because, 
rightly or wrongly, he thinks that it belongs to the other 
camp and that, in spite of what some of its members may 
say, it does in fact support the economic and social status 
quo.... 


“Ninety-nine per cent of miners throughout the country 
disapprove of mining royalties. Every miner in the north- 
east of England knows that the largest share of mining 
royalties in the north-east goes to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission. The church cannot hope to evangelize success- 
fully a body of men who are strongly prejudiced against 
the sources of its supply.” 

There is “no economic sense . . . , let alone morality” 
in the inequalities in the salaries paid church workers. 
“As things are there is no relation between stipend and 
service as far as incumbents are concerned....” There 
is caustic criticism of the housing of “the successors of 
the apostles . . . like wealthy merchants and rich land- 
owners,” particularly “when the discrepancy between the 
estates of those who rule in the church and of those who 
are ruled is so wide. 


“Large parsonage houses as well as deaneries and palaces 
tend to identify those who live in them with the privileged 
classes.” A pastoral office should not be “a piece of 
property to which the holder has an almost inalienable 
right.” These conditions engender “ecclesiastical world- 
liness” and “wire-pulling and favoritism.” 


The statement of principles makes a number of pro- 
posals of which the most important is “the principle of a 
uniform scale for all clerical stipends.” The problem is 
complicated “firstly, by the difficulty of deciding in the 


present state of English society what should be the stand- 
ard of living of the clergy and their families, and secondly, 
by the varying size and upkeep costs of parsonage houses.” 
The group affirms that “the body of the clergy should not 
be so identified with one class as to be alien to others.” 
There is “too wide a gulf between the standard of living—in 
appearances if not always in reality—of the higher clergy 
and that of the rank and file.” It is “folly” for the church 
“so to prejudice its influence with the people in the coming 
years.” 

There is need for a drastic reconstruction by the church 
itself. “We preach and pray one thing, the institution 
proclaims another. We advise the industries of the country 
that they ought to reform themselves and the nations of 
the world how they ought to conduct themselves ; but are 
loath to set our own house in order... . From top to 
bottom we have neither an undistracted mind nor spiritual 
energy for the evangelization of the world and the mak- 
ing of a Christian community in England.” 


The report may be secured from Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York, price 40 cents. 


The Remington-Rand Company Case 


Not in many years has so startling an exposure of cor- 
poration labor policies been made by a government: body 
as that contained in the decision of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board rendered on March 14 in the dispute be- 
tween the Remington-Rand Company and its employes. 
It reveals the lengths to which the company went in deny- 
ing the employes the right to collective bargaining and the 
“ruthless” methods in breaking the strike of the 6,000 
workers involved. 

The strike was called on May 26, 1936, after the com- 
pany had refused to recognize the union and discuss the 
grievances of the workers. The strike affected the plants 
of the company in Syracuse, Ilion, and Tonawanda, N. Y.; 
Middletown, Conn., and in Norwood and Marietta, Ohio. 
Thus the response of the workers indicated that discon- 
tent was widespread. 

The Board said that “human rights aside, even a 
calculating dollars-and-cents approach to the situation 
would require that an employer confer with the repre- 
sentatives of his employes, for here six manufacturing 
plants are rendered idle and the channels of commerce 
dislocated, at a cost of millions of dollars, simply because 
the respondent could not bring itself to meet with its 
employes.” 
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Once embarked upon strikebreaking the company de- 
vised a program that went beyond the tactics ordinarily 
used in such situations. The Board characterized the 
attitude of the company, as determined by James H. Rand, 
Jr., president, as an exhibit of “callous, imperturbable 
disregard of the rights of its employes that is medieval in 
its assumption of power over the lives of men and shock- 
ing in its concept of the status of the modern industrial 
worker.” 

The Board charged the company with instigating dis- 
order so that it could sue for an injunction, request police 
protection, and appeal through the newspapers for “law 
and order.” In this connection the Board says that “in 
the planning of these disorders the respondent exhibited 
the small value it placed on human life, for with even- 
handedness it stood willing to sacrifice the lives of the 
men whom it hired to break the strike as well as those of 
the strikers. 

“Likewise, in having its agents commit acts of violence 
in such a fashion as to ascribe the guilt to the strikers 
and in its deliberate provocation of disorders by the strik- 
ers, it was not deterred by the knowledge that innocent 
men would be arrested and fined, that a citizenry, made 
almost hysterical through the respondent’s subtle playing 
on its emotions and thoughts, would inflict excessive pun- 
ishment upon men acting under infuriating provocation. 

“Nor did the respondent stop at making dupes of the 
civil authorities or the leading citizens, as at Ilion, so that 
they would do the job for the respondent.” 

The Board asserted that Mr. Rand personally pro- 
voked the strikers by thumbing his nose at them while 
some one else took motion pictures of their reaction. 

Since the company’s strategy depended upon a favor- 
able public opinion it carried on a campaign which the 
Board declared was “designed both to cloak its ruthless- 
ness toward its employes and the public and to swing 
public opinion against the unions.” It resorted to numer- 
ous advertisements “in which the facts were distorted or 
completely falsified, the unions and their leaders maligned 
and the communities’ dependence upon the respondent’s 
payrolls stressed. Radio speeches of the same nature were 
made at frequent intervals.” 

Among the variety of manoeuvres used by the com- 
pany, the Board says, was to give false information of its 
plans, illustrated by the fact that while the company was 
threatening to move its Norwood and Syracuse plants 
to Ilion, it had a “for sale” sign on the Ilion plant. 

In concluding its findings the Board declared that two 
facts are outstanding: “The unwavering refusal of the 
respondent to bargain collectively with its employes, and 
the cold, deliberate ruthlessness with which it fought the 
strike which its refusal to bargain had precipitated. 

“Tf the provisions of the [National Labor Relations] act 
ever required justification, one need go no further than 
the facts of this case. Over 6,000 employes, with their 
families and dependents, are subjected to the miseries of 
a prolonged strike, the people of six communities experi- 
ence the economic hardships that inevitably result when 
an accustomed source of income is suddenly withdrawn, 
these same communities are turned into warring camps 
and unreasoning hatreds are created that lead to abuses 
alien to a sane civilization—all because the respondent re- 
fused to recognize the rights of six thousand employes.” 

The Board ordered the company to re-instate the union 
leaders discharged and the 4,000 workers on strike and 


to bargain collectively with the union (the Joint Protec- 
tive Board of the District Council of the Office Equip- 
ment Workers). 

On March 15 the company announced that it would not 
obey the order of the Board. On the contrary it would 
fight the order in the federal courts on the ground that 
the National Labor Relations Act is unconstitutional. 

On March 18 it was announced that Mr. Rand had met 
William Green, president of the A. F. of L., in the office 
of Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, and that the par- 
ties had arrived at a tentative agreement which Mr. Rand 
would recommend for the approval of his board of direc- 
tors and which Mr. Green would recommend for the 
approval of the union. The agreement will not be made 
public until it is approved. 


Canadian Court Defends Giving 
Birth Control Information 


For the following very illuminating account we are 
indebted to the Rev. Ernest Thomas of Toronto. — The 
Editor. 


A cause célébre which has been before the Canadian 
Court for five months recently brought a decision which 
definitely affirms that the public good was served by giv- 
ing contraceptive advice to the needy. The decision and 
its grounds are of more than local importance and interest. 

Mr. A. R. Kauffman, a public-spirited manufacturer, 
became concerned about hardships among his employes 
due to too frequent maternities. After experimenting on 
a small scale he decided to finance some birth control 
clinics and then put into the field social workers to visit 
among the poor and dependent classes. In an eastern 
suburb of Ottawa two races and two religions come into 
contact, and the French-speaking Catholics contribute a 
great proportion of the most dependent. From some un- 
known source, contrary to recent practice in Ontario law 
administration, an information was laid against Miss 
Dorothy Palmer, one of the afore-mentioned social work- 
ers, and detectives trailed her and led her to the police 
station. Subsequently she was charged in the police court 
with disseminating contraceptive information. Little did 
the Crown Attorney know what he was in for when he 
sanctioned the prosecution and himself entered on the task. 
Whatever powers were behind him, Mr. Kauffman at once 
undertook responsibility for the cost of making this a test 
case and fighting it to a finish. The Criminal Code in 
Canada is federal law and one section declares any one 
guilty of an indictable offence “who offers to sell, adver- 
tises, or has for sale or disposal any means or instructions, 
or any medicine drug or article intended as a means of 
preventing conception.” The section occurs in associa- 
tion with others dealing with obscenity; but a subsection 
adds that “no one shall be convicted of an offence men- 
tioned in this section if he proves that the public good 
was served by the acts alleged and that there was no ex- 
cess beyond what public good required.” 

Innocently enough the Crown Attorney paraded in the 
witness box a procession of the poor women whom Miss 
Palmer had helped. One after another they came, many 
conspicuously suggestive of mental defect, women under 
thirty-five years having had eight or more babies, with 
husbands on relief. Again the Crown witnesses produced 
contraceptives purchased in the Ottawa drug stores. The 
case was clearly established that Miss Palmer had visited 
poor women in the area as directed by one to the other. 
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But in two days the court dismissed the charges of selling 
or having for disposal, and there was left solely the charge 
that, by giving a leaflet with an application form to be 
sent to one of the clinics, she had been guilty of advertis- 
ing since she assisted the clinics thereby in disposing of 
their articles. In the end the magistrate found that she 
had thus advertised and had known the contents of her 
leaflets and had no legal excuse. But the defence con- 
centrated on the section about public good, knowing that 
the onus of proof rested on the defence. Forty-five wit- 
nesses were examined, and the record of evidence con- 
tains 750,000 words, with another 500,000 added by coun- 
sel in argument, together with 87 books and documents. 

The case for the defence was largely organized by C. 
E. Silcox, secretary of the Social Service Council of 
Canada, who himself held the witness stand for nearly three 
days. With him there came experts in every field, sociolo- 
gists, statisticians, economists, biologists, and clergymen. 
The declarations of great church courts were filed and 
studied; the condition of the women concerned appre- 
ciated ; and the religious conflict frankly faced. An effort 
was made by the Crown to show that in doing this work 
among Catholics public good was injured since the Cath- 
olic Church does not allow such practices. The court 
finally protested against such plea, finding that the women 
concerned had wanted the information and had a right to 
it though the use to be made of the knowledge was for 
their own decision. 

The legal argument was a masterpiece of forensic skill 
and stated the statutory arrangement of the section in 
association with obscenity, thus placing public good in 
contrast to obscenity. Every major case was reviewed 
from the famous prosecution of Charles Bradlaugh and 
Mrs. Besant down to our own day. 


The court deferred decision for seven weeks in order 
to consider the whole evidence and finally declared that 
the law does nowhere prohibit the use of contraceptives, 
that some of the means referred to were simple home-made 
appliances which could not be classed as advertising, and 
therefore the court had to decide not whether the use of 
contraceptives is or is not desirable, but only whether Miss 
Palmer in making knowledge available as she did served 
the public good. In a small community one quarter of 
whose population is on relief, it is clear that we find a 
group of people who are cut off from knowledge accessible 
to well-to-do people. Nor can people in such poverty go 
to drug stores and buy. Nor was there in that area any 
public provision for giving information. “What chance 
have these children to be properly fed, clothed and edu- 
cated... ? What argument is there from a humanitarian 
point of view, from the point of view of public good of 
humanity that will deny to these people the knowledge 
and means of properly spacing their children so that 
mothers and children can enjoy good health?” 

Prosecution experts had been produced to condemn the 
use of contraceptives but almost without exception they 
admitted under cross examination that they spoke as 
Catholics and not as scientists. Confronted with the Cath- 
olic recommendation of reliance on the “safe period” they 
deprecated this as useless. Starting in some cases by de- 
claring contraceptive practices to be harmful they were 
asked to go over the list of advertised articles and in every 
case failed to find one harmful agency there. In some 
cases these witnesses declared that they recommend them 
in their own practice. The court held, “From the evidence 
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I am satisfied that the three contraceptives are not harm- 
ful and these are the ones which Miss Palmer advertised.” 
The court recognized the rapid development of public 
opinion on the subject in the last ten years and concluded : 

“If therefore there are strong grounds for the dissemina- 
tion of birth control information in Eastview, if there are 
no other means of Eastview women obtaining this infor- 
mation, if the methods advertised are harmless, if the 
woman witnesses wanted this information and thought 
that there was nothing wrong in obtaining it, and if Miss 
Palmer, a nurse, had a bona fide motive in her work, 
should not any court in an honest effort to interpret the 
law for the wellbeing of the community come to the con- 
clusion that Miss Palmer’s acts were for the public good, 
and that the excess in one or two cases was so small com- 
pared to the good in other cases, as to amount to no ex- 
cess at all.” The case was dismissed. 

Significant incidents may be noted. The evidence was 
given great publicity in the French Catholic papers. Cath- 
olic clergy sat through all the sessions and witnessed the 
collapse of the witnesses for the prosecution. Catholic 
authorities privately expressed gratification at the fairness 
and sympathy with which their doctrine had been stated 
and discussed, so that much good has been accomplished 
by the open discussion. 

It was made clear that any conviction of Miss Palmer 
must be followed by prosecution of all the druggists who, 
as shown by the Crown, were selling contraceptives, and 
that the same section of law would render liable to prosecu- 
tion the Catholic authorities who advertise “means and 
instructions” equally aiming at the prevention of con- 
ception. 

Obviously it is desirable that the mass of evidence here 
mustered should be made available to the public, and it 
is probable that a volume will be prepared to preserve the 
record of this famous case. 


Modernizing the Decalog 


Professor Edward R. Bartlett of DePauw University 
reports in the March issue of the /nternational Journal of 
Religious Education an inquiry made in classes in Bible 
and religious education “designed to reveal students’ atti- 
tudes toward the Ten Commandments.” 

The method used is simple. “On a single page con- 
taining the Decalog as recorded in Exodus, the student 
is asked to place the figure 1 before the commandment he 
considers to be most important in helping persons meet 
problems of conduct today. The figure 2 is placed before 
the commandment regarded as next in importance, and so 
“The ranks thus assigned by the students are averaged, 
and the results are transmuted into score values, so that 
whatever differences appear may be brought out clearly. 
The score values derived from the average of the rankings 
given by one hundred students in 1935 are shown in 
Table I. 

“It will be noted that while the differences between 
first and second places, and between ninth and tenth 
places, amount to nine points, a little less than two points 
separate the third, fourth, and fifth. It is probable that 
these three seemed equally essential, making it more diffi- 
cult to discriminate between them than in the case of the 
remaining commandments.” 

These returns came from 52 freshmen and 48 upper 
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classmen. On comparing the two groups it appeared that 
nine commandments were ranked in the same or in an 
adjacent position by both. The remaining commandment, 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness,” was given third place 
by the freshmen and fifth by the upper classmen. 


TABLE I 


Score Values of the Ten Commandments When Ranked in Order 
of Their Importance by 100 College Students 


Score 
Rank Commandment Value 
3 VII. Thou shalt not commit adultery.......... 55.39 
4 V. Honor thy father and thy mother........ 54.09 
5 IX. Thou shalt not bear false witness......... 53.53 
6 I. Thou shalt have no other gods........... 49.78 
8 III. Thou shalt not take the name of 
44.21 
9 IV. Remember the Sabbath Day.............. 38.00 
10 II. Thou shalt make no graven image........ 29.08 


Greater variation appeared between groups that attend 
church regularly, occasionally, and rarely. “Thou shalt 
have no other gods before me” was given second place by 
the regular church-goers, sixth by those who attend oc- 
casionally, and eighth by those who attend seldom. In 
no other case were the rankings given by the three groups 
separated by more than two steps, and about the first, 
ninth and tenth positions all three groups agreed. The 
numbers, however, are so small as to be only suggestive. 

There appears a surprising amount of agreement in 
opinion over the period 1933-1935 as shown in Table II. 


Tas_e II 


Rankings Given the Ten Commandments by College Students in 
Three Consecutive Years 


Rank 
Commandments in order of 1933 1934 1935 
Exodus 20 (N - 174*) (N-182) (N- 100) 
I. Thou shalt have no 
other gods ...... 6 4 6 
II. Thou shalt make no 
graven image.... 10 10 10 


III. Thou shalt not take 
name of Jehovah 
8 9 8 
IV. Remember the Sab- 
bath Day ....... 9 8 9 
V. Honor thy father and 
thy mother ...... 2 2 4 
VI. Thou shalt not kill. 1 1 1 
VII. Thou shalt not com- 
mit adultery .... 4 
VIII. Thou shalt not steal 3 
IX. Thou shalt not bear 
false witness .... 5 
X. Thou shalt not covet. 7 


*N refers to the number of replies received to the inquiry. 


“Although ranked by different groups of students who 
had no knowledge of each other’s attitudes, the first, fifth, 
seventh, and tenth positions were assigned to the same 
commandments, respectively, by all groups. In the case 
of three of the remaining commandments, the position as- 
signed does not vary more than one step over the entire 
period, and in no instance is there a difference of more 
than two steps between the rankings of the different 
groups.” 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 


Professor Bartlett remarks that “the biblical order is 
practically reversed by the students. The Mosaic Code 
placed primary emphasis upon the values conserved by 
religious institutions: the objects of worship, the religious 
festivals, and, in particular, the spirit of loyalty to Jehovah, 
The code of today is more directly concerned with moral 
conduct, relationships between individuals and groups. 
If the present expression of student opinion may be con- 
sidered typical, it is evident that youth today is far more 
interested in the ethical aspects of religion than in the 
institutional requirements.” 

Professor Bartlett suggests that “the intimate interre- 
lation between the religious and the ethical has not been 
emphasized sufficiently.” The moral man has been differ- 
entiated from the religious man and the sharp antithesis 
between moral and religious behavior thus set up is re- 
flected in the results of this inquiry. 


Farmers’ Cooperatives 


Statistics of farmers’ marketing and purchasing asso- 
ciations for the 1935-1936 marketing season have been 
compiled in a bulletin of the Farm Credit Administration, 
Washington, prepared by R. H. Elsworth, agricultural 
economist. Data about farmers’ cooperatives have been 
compiled annually since 1929. The number of active asso- 
ciations at the close of the 1935-1936 season was 10,500. 
Sixty-nine per cent of the associations were located in the 
twelve North Central states. Minnesota, with 1,401 or- 
ganizations, led all the states. Wisconsin was second and 
Iowa third. 


The 10,500 associations had an estimated gross mem- 
bership of 3,660,000. Seventy-four per cent of this mem- 
bership was in marketing associations and 26 per cent in~ 
purchasing organizations. The total amount of business 
for the season was $1,840,000,000. Eighty-six per cent 
of this total represented the business done by marketing 
associations and 14 per cent that dohe by purchasing co- 
operatives. Although Minnesota leads the states in the 
number of associations, California reported the largest 
volume of business in terms of dollars. 

Mr. Elsworth’s report indicates that “cotton coopera- 
tives continue to increase in relative importance.” About 
300,000 farmers were members of cotton cooperatives ; 15 
large-scale associations handled approximately 13.8 per 
cent of the total ginnings. 

Cooperatives handling dairy products numbered 2,270; 
those handling fruits and vegetables 1,063; those handling 
grain 3,010; there were 1,040 associations marketing live 
stock; 694 groups handled various other products, in- 
cluding poultry, nuts, wool, tobacco, etc. 

More than 2,000 cooperative associations were engaged 
in purchasing. These had an estimated membership of 
950,000 persons and the total volume of business was 
estimated at $254,000,000. Minnesota leads the states in 
the number of purchasing associations but New York 
leads in dollar volume. The report reveals that a limited 
amount of purchasing for members is also done by 2,360. 
associations engaged primarily in marketing and that the 
total volume of purchases amounted to $68,431,000 during 
the last marketing season. 

The document quoted is issued as Miscellaneous Report 
No. 12, February, 1937, Farm Credit Administration, 
Washington. 
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